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THE PACKER AND THE FARMER.^ 

Walter Y. Durand, 
Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

In every phase of thinking, in our efforts to reduce our problems to 
" simple terms," we are in danger of securing simplicity at the ex- 
pense of truth. On the other hand, in our efforts to analyze and to 
inspect and to classify detail, we may fail altogether to see the large 
central truth that lies before our faces. Both these dangers are espe- 
cially likely to beset us in our thinking about industries and economic 
relations in industry. 

The meat industry particularly is not a simple one. Even the name 
" meat industry," on reflection, is seen to be a misnomer. We think 
of it as growing and fattening of livestock (the farmers' part) and 
the conversion of live stock into meats as a food (the packers' part). 
But it is not as plain a case as that. The growing and fattening of 
livestock, when you come to look at it, becomes instead, in consid- 
erable measure, a method of marketing corn and other farm crops. 
And when the animal is grown and fattened and sent to slaughter it 
is found to consist not only of meat but of material for shoes, for 
oleomargarine that competes as a substitute for dairyman's butter, 
material for fertilizer, stock food, tallow and oils, glue. 

Most manufacturers assemble their various raw materials and 
then proceed to make their product. The packers buy a steer which 
is a storehouse of many materials with the breath of life in it and a 
switching tail, and then proceed to disassemble — so to speak — the 

1 Paper read at the eleventh annual meeting of the American Farm Economic 
Association, January i, 1921. 
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various raw materials they have bought in that steer. This disas- 
sembling is done on the killing floor of the packing plant. The raw 
materials which the farmer shipped in one living package, as it were, 
are first " unpacked " on the killing floor and then sent to the various 
departments of the packing plant to be processed and manufactured. 

The raising of livestock is an industry where there is " integra- 
tion " in many cases ; not so complete as in the Steel Corporation, 
for example, where the integration extends back by the company's 
own transportation service to the company's own ore lands, coal 
lands and coke plants. But the farmer who raises the feed to feed 
his stock and who owns his own land is, in that far, an " integrated " 
farmer. Right now the farmers are considering whether a good deal 
more integration would not be better for them. 

The large packers are also integrated — integrated almost from the 
farmer's dooryard to the butcher's block, as where one large packer 
buys hogs in the country in Iowa, ships them to his own concentra- 
tion station nearby ; transports them to Boston in his own double 
deck cars, which run in a constant " shuttle " movement between the 
Iowa station and his packing plants in New England — slaughters 
them there, packs and sells the meat and the lard through his own 
packing and selling companies, and then buys back the scraps from 
the butcher's block for rendering by his own rendering company. 

These are only a few indications of the fact that the meat industry 
is not a simple one. I wish to develop somewhat more fully two or 
three phases of the industry where it appears to me that much of the 
public discussion has been along too " simple " and " self-evident " 
lines, and where we need instead to face the real complexity of the 
problem and seek an understanding in the light of all its elements. 
I may say that as scientists what all of us are trying to do is to get 
the public to see these things as they are, and not to take too simple a 
view of simplicity which is not there, and not at the same time forget 
the big central outlines that right-thinking perhaps will develop in 
any subject. 

I may as well say at this point that I do not intend to discuss the 
Federal Trade Commission's report on the packers, nor the consent 
decree, nor the packer legislation other than to say this : that what the 
farmer needs in his relation with the packers is an open road for his 
products on their way to the ultimate consumer. The farmer's back 
door is open to the land and the bounty of nature. From his front 
door the highway of commerce leads to the stockyards and the live- 
stock markets, and thence through the slaughter houses to the re- 
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frigerator cars and by way of the cars to the storage and distribution 
houses in the great centers of population. Simply put, that is where 
the main road runs. We must not forget that there are many cross 
roads, many short stretches running this way and that, many byways 
and bridle paths, but that is the main highway to the consumer. 

Is the road open all the way? That was the question toward which 
the Federal Trade Commission's inquiry was directed. To open the 
road and keep it open all the way to the end, is the purpose of the 
legislation that Congress is considering. For the farmer needs not 
simply that the road to the stockyards shall be clear. The back door 
of the packing house opens to the stockyard ; from its front door 
runs the highway of commerce by way of the refrigerator cars to the 
great cities. Any packer in order to bid competitively — in real com- 
petition — for the farmer's livestock in the yards, must have assur- 
ance that the road from his plant to the great cities is open. If a 
packer knows, or thinks, the road, though open to a competing packer, 
is closed or partly closed to him, he will not bid in full competition 
for the livestock. So the farmer needs the road open from his farm 
clear to the end. Whether it now is open, and how to keep it so, are 
questions I will not discuss. Much water and much printer's ink 
have gone over the dam since the Federal Trade Commission made 
its report. I propose instead to speak of certain matters that con- 
cern the future outlook as regards the farmer and the packer. 

Whatsoever the facts have been, whether the consent decree suc- 
ceeds or fails, whether legislation is passed or not, the livestock 
farmers of the country will need — 

First a better system of farm accounting and a better understand- 
ing of their own costs ; 

Second, a better understanding of the packers' costs and the pack- 
ers' accounting systems ; 

Third, a better market information service ; and 

Fourth, a better system^ of marketing livestock. 

Having worked out these four things more or less definitely, the 
farmers will be in a far stronger position from which to enter into 
that close and intelligent interrelationship which should exist between 
the farmers and the packers. The prosperity of the packer and of 
the farmer is necessary in the long-time public interest, and each per- 
forms a service worthy of a good reward. 

So long as land and human stomachs exist — the one still fertile and 
the other still hungry — farmers will be necessary to the race ; and so 
long as the majority of those human stomachs are located hundreds 
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or thousands of miles from the best area for livestock production, big 
scale packing business will be necessary. No sensible man can ques- 
tion these broad facts. 

The real problems are what is the fair price that the hungry stom- 
ach ought to pay for its food, what share of that price ought to go to 
the packer and what share to the farmer, and how to organize the 
industry to the best advantage so that the highway from the land to the 
distant hungry stomach shall be open, direct, and economical — shall be 
open for the big independent packer, and the smaller independent 
packer, as well as for the " Big Five," and even open for the farmer 
if he desires to "integrate" to the end of the road. And not to make 
our thinking too simple, the cross roads and byways and bridle paths 
within State lines should be kept open for the small slaughtering 
plants and the local butchers. If the road is open and each contestant 
for the job of feeding the hungry stomach, whether near or far, is 
given a fair show, I think the competition of service and price in the 
course of a few years will considerably change the map of the pack- 
ing industry. If the big packers, the little packers, and the farmers' 
cooperatives are put on the mettle of their efficiency, with no strangle 
holds permitted and with the spot light on the whole performance, a 
pleasant time will be had by all. I think the indications are that in 
such a contest the smaller packers and the farmers would get a sub- 
stantial share of the business, the big packers would come out of it 
somewhat leaner but better for the exercise, and that the hungry- 
stomach would have more food for less money. 

I have said that one of the first needs of the farmers is a better 
system of farm accounting and a better understanding of their own 
costs; and here I want to repeat that I am speaking for myself only 
and not for the Federal Trade Commission, and to repeat that I am 
throwing these riiatters out merely as suggestions from a somewhat 
detached outside point of view. I am a great believer in cost account- 
ing, but cost accounting in this country is in danger of becoming a 
mere tool of the propagandist. Things are getting to the pass where 
cost accounting might almost be defined as the science of making the 
public think you need a higher price. 

Mark Twain, it seems, had an antipathy to the English novelist 
Jane Austen — so much so that he once remarked that the absence of 
Jane Austen's novels from a library would make a fairly good library 
of a library that didn't have any books at all. (Laughter.) So the 
absence of propaganda from the cost accounting of an industry is 
greatly to be desired even if the industry hasn't any accounting sys- 
tem whatever. 
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Farm cost accounting is necessary. It is now but in its infancy, it 
should have a great development. But if it is to stand the farmers 
in good stead in guiding their own business, and if it is to be gen- 
uinely useful to them in their long-time relations with the public, it 
must keep clear of the kind of " propaganda " that tries to mislead. 
Cost accounting must be able to stand four-square to the winds of 
adverse criticism. Only if it shows the facts as they are, can it stand 
the test. 

Farming is an intricate business from a cost accounting point of 
view, because the farm is not only an integrated business but a joint- 
product, and to some extent a by-product, business ; and especially a 
business exposed to the hazard of wind and weather. It involves 
inter-departmental profits, allocations of costs, allowances for de- 
preciation and appreciation, the question of what to do with interest, 
the problem of the tenant farmer ; and, most of all, the problem of 
risk. Absence of adequate records and difficulty in selecting repre- 
sentative farms, add to the complexity of the situation, when one 
tries to present cost statistics in extenso for the entire country or a 
large area. 

If a propagandist wishes to prove that the farmers need a higher 
price for a particular product, it is easy — in this maze of accounting 
— to do so; but if he colors the cost too high, the result may be to 
turn many farmers from producing that product though it may actu- 
ally be relatively or absolutely a very profitable one. Another pos- 
sible result, is that the public will fail to believe ; and the last state of 
the farmer will be worse than the first. Thus the propagandist is 
dealing with a two-edged sword of error. It is better policy to seek 
the truth of and for itself, and to test out the costs by every practical 
device to assure their soundness. 

In a manufacturing business, a sound accountant insists that the 
cost figures must tie into the profit and loss accounts, which show the 
financial results of the whole enterprise. This is a basic check ; for 
the sum of the cost of all the various products of a manufacturing 
plant cannot be greater or less than the total amount of money spent 
in producing them. The merchant who said he lost money on every 
suit of clothes he sold, but made money because he sold so many, evi- 
dently had a cost system that didn't check to his profit and loss 
account. 

So the farm accountant would do well to check the sUm of his live- 
stock costs, his grain costs, his milk costs, etc., into the total results 
of the farm. This is admittedly a task of the greatest technical dif- 
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ficulty. But it should be undertaken and some practical way found 
for testing the reliability of the costs of the various separate products, 
so that the cost book and the bank book will tell substantially the 
same story. 

Interest and rent are expenses that closely concern the farmer 
whose land is mortgaged and the tenant who has to pay the rent out 
of his share of the crops. But the city man pays the same price for 
bread or for meat coming from a free farm as from a mortgaged 
farm ; from a farm worked by the owner as from one worked by a 
tenant. The city man is not concerned whether part of the farmer's 
share of his bread money or meat money goes to pay interest on the 
mortgage or whether the farmer keeps it all in his own jeans. He is 
not concerned as to what bargain the tenant and the owner may have 
made as to how they will divide their share of what he pays for food 

The city man, the public, only says, " Here is an investment in land 
and equipment used to produce food for me. If I want to continue 
to have food, I suppose I must pay enough to repay the cost of pro- 
ducing it plus a fair return on that investment. If most of the profit or 
all of it has to go to the mortgage holder or the landlord, I'm sorry 
but it's not my lookout. If the owner or the tenant has little or no 
capital, he will have to do as other folks do, gradually acquire capital 
out of the savings of labor and managerial enterprise. I'll pay him 
decently for his labor and wages of management but that is all I can 
be expected to do. I can't afiford to pay two profits on the same 
capital." 

This kind of speech by the public is only another way of saying, 
that, from the public point of view, interest is not a cost but a part of 
the return on the investment. 

In talking with an officer of one of the big packers at the time of 
the beginning of the investigation of their books, the Federal Trade 
Commission's examiners asked if the company carried interest as a 
cost, and said that it was not the practice of the Commission to so 
regard it. The packing house officer replied : 

" You will not find interest as a cost on the books of this company. 
Some of the other companies may carry it, but it is not properly an 
item of cost." 

And he added : 

" I hope when you come to investigate the cost of producing live- 
stock you will not allow interest as a cost there, but that you will 
treat both branches of the meat industry alike." 

While from one point of view, the public does not care between 
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whom the return on investment is divided, it is greatly interested in 
the problem of farm mortgages and the tenant farmer. Hence any 
statement of farm accounting should show interest or rent as separate 
items so that we can see just how well or how ill the farmer or tenant 
is doing, as compared with the mortgage holder or the landlord. 

Another way of looking at interest is to take the point of view not 
of the farm investment as a whole, but of the mortgaged farmer and 
the tenant. The city man, the public, then says to the man who actu- 
ally grows the grain and the livestock, 

" Here, how much equity have you got in this business ? I will pay 
you your costs, your labor and wages of management, I'll pay your 
rent, and your interest, and above that, I'll pay you a fair return on 
your own actual equity in the investment. Your equity may be 40 per- 
cent of the value of the farm, or it may be only half of the farm ma- 
chinery, but whatever it is I'll pay you a return on what you actually 
own. I can't be expected to pay you a return on what somebody 
else owns." 

In speaking of interest on investment I have had in mind, the in- 
vestment in land, buildings, drainage, etc. — the permanent investment. 

The risks of farming and raising livestock are hard to measure. It 
is a principle of cost- accounting that any risk or hazard which is in- 
surable is a definite item which can and should be put into cost. We 
have hail insurance, and tornado insurance, but weather in general 
and the life of livestock are scarcely to be insured. And as for the 
marketing of livestock, it would be a very hardy insurance company 
that would undertake the hazards of .the fluctuating prices that the 
farmer and ranchman are confronted with. The tables of mortality 
of profits, if compiled, would be staggering and the insurance com- 
panies are content to let the farmer carry the risk himself. He does 
not even have the quasi-insurance of a hedging market as in grain. 

For weather, animal diseases, and for the peril of the livestock 
markets, no insurance has been devised. They are part of the risk 
of the business. They must be covered in the profit and the public 
must consider this in thinking of what is a fair rate of return to the 
farmer on his investment. The higher the risk, the higher the return 
should be. 

This idea of paying cost plus a fair profit is of course not a sound 
way of talking, as economic theory goes. We have fallen into it espe- 
cially during the war and I am merely using it to make the point 
clear. The real fact is that the city man, the public, will pay for 
bread and meat as little as he can or as much as he has to, as forced 
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by the conditions of the market. And his only protection is to look 
sharp to prevent monopolization or combination from dictating the 
price instead of supply and demand. But the public in recent years 
has been thinking a lot about prices and whether they are reasonable, 
and about profiteering. It has come to feel that price ought to have 
some relation to cost, and consequently business has come to look 
upon cost accounting as a lever to pry up prices or, in the last few 
months, to keep them from going down — that statement is too gen- 
eral; I do not mean this in a broad way. There is a tendency in 
propaganda cost accounting to try to get all the items in that will 
make the price seem reasonable, or keep it, as I say, from going down. 
I do not mean what I say here to be any general condemnation of 
business practice or farm accounting or anything else. 

After all in the long run (barring some powerful restraint) cost 
and profits, in any industry, determine the broad swings in the curve 
of supply and demand and price. And after all we may come to 
recognize some time that all our great basic necessities of food, shel- 
ter, fuel and clothing are charged with a public interest. When that 
time comes, true costs will be the most important economic facts in 
the world and the propagandist will have his period of greatest op- 
portunity. But it will also be his Waterloo, for in that day nothing 
will stand but the truth. 

Let me say that the farmer and livestock producer in their future 
relations with the packers need the advantage of a thorough under- 
standing not only of their own costs but of the packers' costs, for the 
packer " unpacks " the living package they send him on the hoof, and 
processes and markets their various livestock products for them. So 
it is important that they should understand fully about the margin 
or commission — so to speak — which the packer takes for his services. 

Packer accounting, like farm accounting, is a difficult subject, and 
for much the same reasons. It is not one business but.an integration, 
even an agglomeration of businesses. Allocations are necessary, 
transfers of material must be followed through a multiplicity of proc- 
esses and departments, and sales to subsidiary companies must be 
watched. Immense inventories are carried and a cent or two differ- 
ence in the figures set on inventories makes a striking difference in 
the year's profits. It is a maze of accounting, if ever one was. 

Costs of hundreds of products are kept in great detail, but what is 
the principle of it all? It is, in general, the main product-byproduct 
principle, which when analyzed means that " cost " is cost plus an un- 
stated quantity of profit or loss. 
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I can perhaps best illustrate this from a published article by one of 
the big packing companies explaining, on request, the reasonableness 
of 43 cent hams at wholesale from 13 cent hogs. For however well 
the by-product accounting works, in theory, on cattle, it doesn't work 
at all on hogs. I read from the packers' article referred to : 

" The cost of all the portions of the hog may amount to a sum which 
averages thirteen cents a pound, but no accounting system has ever 
been evolved or ever can be evolved for determining the actual cost 
for each separate portion, in view of the fact that each separate por- 
tion has a market value dififerent from the others. 

" The nearest approach which can be made toward determining 
the cost of the ham lies in the ascertainment of its market value. If 
we can sell green hams on the open market for 33 cents a pound, as 
was the case at the time of your query, it follows that we can buy 
them on the market for 33 cents a pound and it is reasonable, there- 
fore, to figure that the green hams stand to cost that figure, even when 
they come from a hog which cost but 13 cents. On the same basis of 
figuring, the feet from the same 13 cent hog cost six cents, because 
that represents their worth on the market. There is no other way to 
determine the cost of these various portions." That is the company's 
own statement. 

This means that not knowing the true cost of the green ham, the 
packer says, " It costs me what I could get for it." In other words, 
the arbitrary cost set on the green ham is in this case its cost plus a large 
profit. Thus starting the so-called " cost " at 33 cents with a large 
undisclosed profit, the actual costs of processing are added making 40 
cents, and the accounting profit is three cents a pound which looks 
modest but must be apologized for in view of the one eighth of a 
cent profit advertised on meat. That explains the difiference between 
the 33 cent green ham and the 43 cent price charged. But what about 
the difference between the 13 cent hog and the 33 cent green ham? 
The shrink of the live hog in slaughtering of course has to be taken 
into consideration. That would raise the live cost somewhat above 
the original 13 cents a pound, and the cost of killing and dressing 
would increase it somewhat further. But suppose the packer could 
get on the market for the green ham, the green shoulder, the green 
bacon, the unrendered lard, and all the other green parts that are 
saved, an average price higher than the actual average shrunk cost 
of the hog after it is killed and dressed. Would you not say that the 
difference between the actual shrunk cost of the hog as it comes from 
the killing floor and the average price that could be got for the green 
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products is a profit, and a profit that is undisclosed under this so- 
called " cost " system ? It seems clear to me that 33 cents is not the 
" cost " of the green ham on any true principle of accounting. 

The by-product theory of beef accounting assumes that the packers 
are in the beef business but not in the hide business, not in the oleo 
business, not in the soap business, not in the fertilizer business, not 
in the rendering business or glue business. But the fact is they arc 
in all these businesses, and more. They are large businesses and the 
packers are important factors in them. 

Let us take the steer. There is only one actual fact about the price 
paid for the steer. The same price was paid for every pound of him 
— including the 25 percent of the weight that shrinks and disappears 
on the killing floor. The same price per pound was paid for the 
hoofs, the tail, the intestinal casings, and for the porterhouse steak ; 
and that same price was paid for the hide and the fats. But the hoofs 
are not so useful as the steak, nor the casings so useful as the hide. 
Consequently when it comes to selling the different products, some 
sell below the actual average cost, some above it; some products 
therefore actually make a large loss, some make a considerable gain, 
and the average gain is the only figure that counts. That is a definite 
actual cost plan in which cost is cost, profit is profit, and loss is loss. 
It is a straight joint-product cost, crude and unadorned by fancy. 

If you object to this plan as harsh and lacking in practical utility, 
that is pretty much so. There is but one other theory which will 
enable you to avoid 33 cents as the "cost" of green hams from a 13 
cent hog. That is the theory of joint-products and allocated costs. 

This is a theory which must depend on psychology for its actuality, 
but which at any rate keeps profit and loss out of costs. It recognizes 
that the carcass is worth more than the tail or the hoofs or the horns. 
It recognizes that the hide and the oil are important factors in the 
worth of the animal. It therefore emphasizes the psychology of the 
buyer and shows that in paying a given price for an animal the buyer 
has in mind not only what the packer can get for the meat but what 
he can get for the hide, the oil, and the other principal products— and 
the less important ones — so far as he can carry them in mind. If the 
buyer in buying, as part of his buying information, has currently 
before him the market prices not only of meat, but of hides, oils and 
other principal products, it seems a reasonable proposition to allocate 
the amount that he pays for the animal over the diiiferent products in 
proportion to their market price at the time of the purchase, or their 
price over some representative past period of time. This is very dif- 
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ferent from the real market price becoming a part of the cost and 
thereby serving to put an unstated amount of profit or loss into cost. 
Instead, this joint-product, allocated-cost theory starts with actual 
cost and ends with actual cost, but distributes that actual amount over 
the different products on the basis of their relative value. 

I want to say that I throw that idea out only as a suggestion. I 
have stated it somewhat emphatically, perhaps, but I want to throw 
it out as something to be thought over, not as anything which can be 
said to mean the last word, because, as I have said, it is a technical, 
difficult subject, and we are all here to learn in considering it. 

The cost accounting for different departments and different products 
in the packing business is a most technical and difficult subject. That 
is all the more reason that the principles underlying it should be care- 
fully consid€red in order that we may be sure of having those prin- 
ciples sound. 

Just as the key figure in the farm cost accounting is the actual 
profit or loss made by the total farming operations, so the key figure 
in the case of a packing company is the total profit made by the busi- 
ness including its subsidiaries. Any adequate accounting system of 
departmental and subsidiary companies' cost accounts ought to tie in 
to the consolidated profit and loss account of the parent company and 
all its subsidiaries. 

In view of the present methods — not similar in all cases — ^by which 
the large packers keep their cost accounts and their financial accounts, 
it would be a stupendous undertaking to attempt to check the ac- 
curacy even of the financial figures. There would be a great advan- 
tage to the packing industry, the farmer, and the public, if the finan- 
cial accounts of the different packing companies were organized on 
some uniform basis so as to provide control accounts showing the 
facts that it is important to know, and making it easy to audit and 
verify the same for the purpose of satisfying the public as to the true 
earnings. Such a system once established would repay in benefit 
many times the cost of putting it into effect. 

In order to match the packer in the market place and get a fair 
price, the farmer needs an adequate market information service — one 
substantially as good as the packers' information service. If it pays 
the packer to know, it in general would pay the farmer. The Bureau 
of Markets has made a start in this work. I believe its hands should 
be strengthened, its work enlarged, and a reliable and extensive serv- 
ice — valuable to all three factors in our equation, farmer, packer, 
consumer — shduld be instituted. The packers grade their animals 
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and their meats in many grades. It is of the utmost importance to 
the farmer and consumer in any market information service that 
grades be estabHshed and reported in considerably greater detail than 
now. It is not n€cessary to go to the extreme of 37 or 38 grades of 
cattle for killing lots, but reasonabjy definite. grades should be stand- 
ardized and the price of each grade of steer should be correlated as 
nearly as practicable with the price of the grade of meat coming from 
that grade of steer. Only so will there be clear public knowledge all 
along the line. 

Moreover, it should be possible, in a market information service 
such as is proposed, to have the prices — not estimates, not observa- 
tions — ^but actual weighted average prices, run off by electrical calcu- 
lating machines, right at the scales so as to give actual results, sum- 
marized by a short time after the market closes each day. This may 
sound like attempting a good deal, but the intensity of the light which 
will emanate from such a system will be worth much more than it 
costs, in my judgment. 

Market information on the demand for and prices of meat is a 
larger problem, but a careful, exact study of how the packers handle 
it, their forms, their system, ought to result in some practicable plan 
for having current public knowledge of meat prices correlated with 
the grades of animals from which they were derived. 

Livestock, meats, hides, oils and other animal products — the supply, 
demand, and price — are of interest to the farmer and the consumer. 
Some correlated service of information should be worked out. It is 
a subject, worthy of thought. 

The farmer I have said is considering a greater degree of integra- 
tion in the livestock business. The question is whether there lies in 
the near future some practical cooperative arrangement for the 
farmer to take his animals clear through the yards to the packers' 
back door, and possibly on through the packers' front door to the 
retail trade or the consumer. It is an idea of such magnitude that a 
very wary examination should be made of the various phases and 
elements of it. A beginner does not do well to try to climb the more 
dangerous Alpine peaks. He had better acquire experience first on 
the lesser climbs and know just what he is about before he undertakes 
the Matterhorn. He may decide that it is well to let the Matterhorn 
go unclimbed so far as he is concerned. 

The big practical problem of the last 30 years and of today, is how 
to avoid the gluts and famines, the sharp, disastrous fluctuations of 
the livestock market place. That problem should be solved right, 
before the farmer takes on anything more. 
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It does not seem likely that the nearest road to this solution lies 
through the farmers' cooperative packing plant. The mistakes of co- 
operative packing plants in the past need to be charted, and experi- 
ments designed to avoid past pitfalls no doubt need to be made, but 
the main heave of the farmers' energy should be applied squarely on 
the proposition of getting animals to the present markets in a steadier 
flow. 

Everybody will be gainer by it, if it can be accomplished. I am 
not talking of any plan to curtail the production of livestock. I am 
against any concerted action with that object. What I do mean, is 
this — with the total supply free and uncontrolled, let us try first to 
learn what that supply is and and where it is, and then see to it that 
its daily flow shall be as steady and sure as possible. ' The effect of 
such a policy should be, not to increase at all the total aggregate price 
of a year's supply of livestock but to assure steadier price throughout 
the year, so that one small producer who risks his work of a year, or 
two, or three, on a single market day, will have a fairer chance of 
coming out with a reasonable sum of money, instead of taking the 
gamble he now must take. 

The coordination of farmers' livestock shipping associations, the 
forming of large cooperative commission houses in the markets where 
they are not already established, the creation of a special information 
service to organize the flow of stock — these are the principal outlines 
for this present efifort. Possibly the cooperative acquisition of the 
stock yards should be favored, if there are. contracts to assure that 
the packers will buy in the yards, and pay yardage on any animals 
they buy in the country. 

The thought I wish to repeat most strongly is that the public has a 
right to an uncontrolled supply of food animals. No plan and no act 
should infringe upon that principle. But the farmer should assert 
the right to steady the flow of that uncontrolled total supply — to 
steady it, in his own interest and in the interest of the railroads, the 
packers, and the hungry stomach. 



